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LBJ and the Peace Bloc 


By Rowland Evans and Robert Novak 


THE VERY private ro- 
mance between President 
Johnson and his waspish 
Democratic critic, Sen. 
Wayne Morse of Oregon, is 
symbolic of a new LBJ ap- 
proach to the peace bloc 
partly growing out of pres- 
sures from the hawks. 

Of all the President’s op- 
ponents in Congress on the 
war in Viet-Nam (not to 
mention foreign aid) Morse 
has made the most noise. 
Since the beginning of the 
new romance three weeks 
ago, however, he has been 
discreetly silent — an un- 
usual condition for Morse, 
directly attributable to the 
President’s courtship. 

The latest confidential 
chat between the President 
and his number one Viet- 
Nam critic came last Thurs- 
day. That tete-a-tete followed 
at least two others, one of 
which was unusually long 
even for Mr. Johnson, who 
has been known to miss 
lunch entirely rather than 
break off an interesting di- 
alogue. 

Another in the series of 
J ohnson - Morse rendezvous 
was a group affair, in which 
the President singled out 
Morse for special attentibn. 

TO APPRECIATE the sag- ' 
nificance of the new glow 
of warmth between the Pres- 
ident and critic Morse it 
must be understood that 
Mr. Johnson has seen all 
too few Senators lately. One 
ripe source of complaint on 
Capitol Hill these days is 
that the President seems to 
have gone suddenly incom- 
municado — even with old 
Senate allies. 

But arch-critic Morse is 


'% 

obviously exempt from 
the temporary presidential 
withdrawal. So is another, 
milder critic of LBJ abroad 
— Sen. J. William Fulbright 
of Arkansas, the scholarly, 
prestigious chairman of the 
Senate Foreign Relations 
Committee. 

Before Fulbright’s speech 
on Viet-Nam June 15, Mr. 
Johnson called the Senator 
to the White House. 

In their talk, Mr.' John- 
son asked Fulbright specifi- 
cally if he would not cata- 
logue in his speech all the 
efforts that the Johnson 
and previous administra- 
tions have made to nego- 
tiate a settlement in Viet- 
Nam. 

Not only did Fulbright 
agree to do this. He also 
told the Senate he “ap- 
proved” the Johnson policy 
of strengthening South 
Viet-Nam during this dan- 
gerous period of the mon- 
soons. 

This suggests that Presi- 
dent Johnson is now once 
again trying to disarm his 
critics, as he disarmed 
them last April with his 
speech in Baltimore pledg- 
ing “unconditional discus- 
sions” to end the war. 

BUT BEYOND that, it 
also suggests that the Presi- 
dent senses that a new re- 
lationship between the 
White House and the anti- 
war bloc in the Senate is 
now particularly necessary 
for him. 

During his talk with Ful- 
bright, the President went 
out of his way to say how 
glad he was that Fulbright 
was going to make a speech 

f ibout the war. 

The war hawks in the De- 
ense and State Depast- 


! ments, he told Fulbright, 
were pressing hard to esca- 
late the war beyond the 
point the President was will- 
ing to go. Their vehemence 
was growing in direct pro- 
portion to South Vietna- 
-mese failures on the ground. 
A speech by Fulbright em- 
phasizing negotiations, Mr. 
Johnson suggested, would 
relieve him of some of this 
pressure. 

This was precisely the 
kind of speech Fulbright 
made. Accordingly, instead 
of exiling the band of critics 
who have been sniping at 
his Southeast Asia policy, 
President Johnson has 
found a way to exploit them. 

For example, one of the 
shrillest of the critics has 
been Sen. Frank Church of 
Idaho. In a major speech 
last week, Church went far 
out of his way to praise Mr. 
Johnson as “a man of peace 
. . . working ceaselessly to 
restore peace.” Not coinci- 
dentally Church was with 
the President on Air Force 
One last Thursday night 
winging out west to San 
Francisco. 

But Mr. Johnson has no 
intention of giving the peace 
bloc what it really wants: 
Virtual surrender in Viet- 
Nam. Thus, how long Mr. 
Johnson may be able to re- 
strain the more violent criti- 
cism, such as Sen. Morse’s 
earher diatribes, is anyone’s 
guess. 

What is clear is that the 
President seeks to quiet 
down the Wayne Morses just 
at the point that the United 
States approaches maximum 
danger in the' paddies and 
provincial towns of Viet-Nam 
— a point of maximum pres- 
sure from his generals to 
further escalate the war. 
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